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ject is always liable. Error may result from inexperience, but is only ex- 
cusable where no means have been neglected to correct it. 

The subject of the above paper by Mr. Neison is one of very great 
importance to Life Assurance Companies, and the results of his inquiries 
are both novel and interesting. It might seem at first sight very difficult 
to define what is the meaning of intemperance. The boast of the six-bottle 
man may be out of fashion, but if the measure of intemperance is to be 
settled by the teetotaller, we should have what would be considered as 
great moderation in the days of the former, defined as great indulgence, in 
the opinion of the latter. Mr. Neison has ingeniously met the difficulty, by 
leaving each of his informants to fill up the schedules, with well-marked 
cases of persons addicted to drinking habits, according to his own notions 
of intemperance, and making no attempt to define the particular character 
of habits on which information is sought. The consequence is, he consi- 
ders, " that the whole data taken together from all the various contributors 
will show very precisely the result of those habits which the public by com- 
mon consent admit to be intemperate." After rejecting all defective sche- 
dules, the number of deaths amongst intemperate persons, of all ages from 
14 to 90, were 357, and the years of life observed 6111, giving an average 
mortality of 5*841 per cent. Had the same lives been subject only to the 
ordinary rate of mortality, the deaths would only have been 110. The 
actual result is fearful and unexpected. At the term of life 21 to 30 the 
mortality is even upwards of five times that of the general community! 
What epidemics or visitations of Providence are equal to the daily mass of 
misery, — the appalling waste of life, which men bring upon themselves by 
their own follies and vices. Though no friends to the false arguments of 
teetotalism, which seem to imply that moderation is as great a vice as 
excess, we should be tempted, on the perusal of the above awful facts, to 
recommend it strongly as the less evil of the two extremes. Intemperate 
indulgence in distilled liquors is proved to be more hurtful than the like 
use of fermented liquors, but the immoderate use of both combined is more 
hurtful than that of either separately. 



The mortality among beer-drinkers is . 4'597 per cent, yearly. 
„ spirit-drinkers . 5 - 996 

„ those who drink [ 

spirits and beer indiscriminately 



6-194 



Mr. Neison, in a number of remarkable tables, valuable to Assurance Com- 
panies, compares the mortality amongst this class of lives, according to the 
diseases of which they died, with persons of the same ages in England and 
Wales, in the Gotha Life Office, and in the Scottish Widows' Fund; and 
reasoning from his facts, he concludes that the existing number of drunk- 
ards in England and Wales, in 1847, was 64,806, or 1 in 74 of the male 
population, 1 in 434 of the female population, and 1 in 145 of both sexes, 
above the age of 20. It is a curious and interesting paper, well deserving 
attention. 



Public Health Act (11 Sf 12 Vict., cap. 63). Summary of Experience 
on Disease and comparative Rates of Mortality. By William Lee, 
Esq., Superintending Inspector. 1851. 

The Reports presented to the General Board of Health on the Sewer- 
age, Drainage, Supply of Water, and the Sanitary condition of the inhabi- 
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tants of various towns, show not only the value of the appointment of such 
a Board, but are sufficient evidence of the zeal and talent which is by them 
brought to the service of the public. By the " plain unvarnished tale " 
which these Keports relate of the miserable condition of all great towns as 
to the subjects of inquiry above quoted, they prove, in a manner not to be 
controverted, that disease and death go hand in hand with vice and immo- 
rality, and that the latter are fearfully increased by the filth and want of 
domestic accommodation in the dwellings of the labouring classes. It is 
natural that men should be reckless of all morality, and indifferent to all 
the decencies of life, when, as the witnesses have proved, the houses are 
frequently so crowded, that men, women, and children of different families 
herd together in the same rooms; the pestilential vapours from stagnant 
cesspools bringing the seeds of fever to the already contaminated atmo- 
sphere, and all the horrors of disease and death hardening, by its very 
familiarity with them, the heart which might otherwise be affected by the 
shock. What makes this state of things appear the more frightful is, that 
most of the medical examiners contend that the greater part of disease so 
generated is preventible, — that the proper supply of water, attention to 
ventilation, removal of nuisances, and other equally simple remedies, have 
in many cases checked the ravages of epidemics, and even saved the sur- 
vivors of a family, when half have been cut off. When, in looking through 
these remarkable Reports, we read such expressions as, " fever endemic in 
particular yards," — of there being " very few pumps in my district, and 
most of them difficult to work," — of scarlatina, measles, and typhus fever 
" in the majority of cases limited and marked by the filthy district," — of 
" all the cases of cholera I attended having been in a very small compass," 
— " if asked, I should have predicted the appearance of the disease in such 
places," — and many similar observations throughout the Reports, we begin 
to wonder how we could be so long asleep to the consequences of this neg- 
lect, and at whose door lies the guilt of all the deaths which might have 
been prevented. Society pays the penalty of its own indifference to the 
misery of the poor; and fearful diseases, overstepping the locality where 
they are born, every now and then compel attention to duties which luxury 
has forgotten or pride disdained. 

We have not space to notice at present, as they deserve, the Reports, 
with which we have been favoured by the Secretary of the General Board 
of Health, on the state of Birmingham, Halifax, Norwich, and Woolwich, 
though they contain much interesting matter, besides the tabular statements 
of diseases and mortality with which many of our readers are specially con- 
cerned. The work quoted at the head of this article contains a summary 
of the medical evidence, and statements of disease which have been col- 
lected in about 30 different towns: the Sanitary Statistics being a compa- 
rison of the sickness and mortality at various ages in many towns visited; 
and, what may be considered in this practical age of still more importance, 
the Pecuniary Loss from preventible sickness and mortality. The latter 
argument is perhaps intended to come home to the minds of many who 
would hear of suffering with sadness, and hope that it may be relieved, or 
read of the ravages of disease with a shudder, but take no step to prevent 
it. On this head the author observes: " The primary result of bad sani- 
tary arrangements being excessive disease and mortality, these in their 
turn become the causes of enormous pecuniary loss to every community. 
The poor again are the chief sufferers; but the more wealthy and influential 
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inhabitants do not escape with the same degree of immunity from the finan- 
cial consequences of sanitary neglect as from preventible disease. The 
present subject enters into all the relations of life, individual, social, civil, 
and national; and the amount of taxation everywhere levied for this exces- 
sive sickness and death constitutes in the aggregate the most oppressive 
burden ever laid on a people." 

In the review of Mr. Neison's recent paper we have pointed out the 
fatal effects of intemperance. The following remarks of the present author 
show how the wretched condition of the lower classes in sanitary matters 
stimulates them to that death-terminating indulgence: — "Another conside- 
ration, almost incapable of being reduced to figures, but of great magnitude, 
is the extent to which the passion for intoxicating drinks, opium, &c, is 
developed and increased by defective sanitary arrangements. Where the 
emanations from town refuse are mixed in the atmosphere with a large 
quantity of aqueous vapour, I find that stupefaction is sought for in opium. 
In equally tainted but more dry atmosphere, beer is chiefly used to produce 
the same effect. In manufacturing towns, gin is taken by those who have 
little bodily exertion, and beer by the labourers and artisans. I would 
not be understood that habits of intoxication are wholly due to a defective 
sanitary condition; but no person can have the experience I have had with- 
out coming to the conclusion, that unhealthy and unhappy homes, — loss of 
vital, and consequently of industrial energy, — and a consciousness of 
inability to control external circumstances, induce thousands to seek escape 
from miserable depression in the temporary excitement of noxious drugs 
and intoxicating liquors." 

The fatal effects of the diseases and mortality, produced by the want of 
attention to the sanitary state of the labouring classes, on the small Friendly 
Societies or Sickness Clubs is slightly touched upon, and the pecuniary loss 
consequent thereon pointed out. This subject however deserves a large 
share of attention; and we must take more space to examine properly the 
causes which have led to their present disastrous state, and the vigorous 
remedies that must be applied if the working classes are to trust any longer 
to their aid. 
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"Nous venons d'assister a, un grand et beau spectacle! Spectacle digne 
de la nation qui en a pris Pinitiative et de l'institution qui en etait l'objet! 

"L'Angleterre, cette terre par excellence de l'association, qui ne demande 
pour fe\;onder une pens£e utile que la liberte de son action et sa place au 
soleil, a vu dans ces dernieres annees l'institution des assurances prendre 
chez elle un developpement inoui. Ce succes, dont on fait trop facile- 
ment les honneurs au caractere du peuple anglais est du principalement a 
l'intelligence de ceux qui sont places a, la tete de l'institution. En Angle- 
terre, chaque industrie importante, maitresse absolu de ses actes et de sa 
direction particulifere, releve, en ce qui concerne le progres, le developpe- 
ment, la fortune de l'institution, d'un comite, conseil ou corporation qui 
repr&ente la science, l'activitd, l'intelligence, l'experience de tous. 

"L'institution est-elle attaquee? Le Conseil qui ne saurait etre pris a 
l'improviste ouvre les arsenaux de defense et les assaillants trouvent der- 
riere l'idee de nombreux et puissants defenseurs. 

" Est-elle ignoree, ou a-t-elle a combattre 1'indifteYence publique? Ce 
que les forces d'un seul ne permettraient pas d'essayer, les forces combiners 
le rendent facile et du sein de la reunion s'elfeve une de ces clameurs 
immenses que la presse recueille et porte chaque matin a la connaissance 
du pays tout entier. 

"Citez-moi une grande industrie, une grande institution anglaise, que 



